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WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE FREE NEGROES? 





Nearly one half the civilized world is deeply interested in the solu- 
tion of this question—but especially France, England and America. Al- 
ready the emancipation of the blacks has eccasioned many evils, and 
been productive of no ostensible good to themselvesor to the whites. 
In the West Indian dominions of France and England, all industry is 
paralized, and the most fertile Islands in the world threaten soon to be= 
‘come desert wastes, infested with lawless savages. The blacks so far 
‘outnumber the whites, that the latter will remove, or remain to witness 
the acting over again the tragedy of St. Domingo. The Crusades occa- 
sioned less human suffering than has ensued or is certain to ensue from 
the emancipation of the biacks in the West Indies. The Crusades, with 
all their iniquities, gave the first great impulse to civilization. West In- 
dian emancipation has expelled civilization and veiled those lovely dsles 
with the thick curtain of ignorance and superstition. The masters have 
been robbed of their farms and of their slaves, with more millions than 
even Croesus dreampt of—yet their loss is as nothing compared to the 
loss the slaves have sustained in being deprived of the tutelary guardian- 
ship of those masters. The masters may return to a civilized land—a 
land ef law and order, there to enjoy the blessings of civilized life, per- 
haps to retrieve their ruined fortunes—or better still, to learn resignation 
to their fate at the altar of the Christian God. The emancipated negroes 
do not work, and hunger will soon drive them to every sort of crime. 
The light of Christianity which was fast spreading amongst them is des- 
tined to speedy extinction, and vile superstitions will supply its place— 
It is hardly too bold a figure to say that in losing his master, the negro 
has lost all hope here, and hereafter. The civilized world has sustained 
a great loss in the diminution of the products of those Isles, which pro- 
ducts have become the common food of half of mankind. But it is 
needless to enumerate the many evils that short sighted philanthropy -has 
inflicted on the West Indies and on the world at large, by emancipation, 
and equally needless to speculate about the remedy—there is no remedy, 
and it is not our business to propose it if there were. 

In the United States the situation of the Free Blacks is becoming worse 
every day.—The silly attempts of the abolitionists to put them ona foot- 
ing of equality with the whites, has exasperated the laboring whites at the 
North, and excited odium and suspicion against them at theSouth. ‘The 
natural antipathies of race have been fanned into such a degree of excite- 
ment that the free negro is bandied from pillar to post—from North to 
South and from South to North, till not a ray of hope is left him of a 
quiet, permanent residence any where, so long as he remains free. Ili- 
nois and California will not permit him to enter their dominions—Ohie 
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places him under severe conditions, and is now moving to expel him al- 
together, and Virginia also proposes to send him back to Africa.. Mobs 
in our Northern cities drive him from his home and hunt him like a wild 
beast. Two great movements, or rather one great and one very small 
inovement, may be observed in constant and busy operation as to the ne- 
gro race. The small movement is thatof the fanatical abolitionists, who 
would free the whole race and put them on a social and political equal- 
ity with the whites. ‘Che great movement is that proceeding from hos- 
tility of race, and proposes to get rid of the negroes altogether, not to 
free them. This movement is not confined to the North. Thousands, 
we regret to say at the South, who think slavery a blessing to the negro, 
believe the negro a curse to the country. So far as the slaves are con- 
cerned, this opinion is fast changing. Men begin to look more closely 
at what the slaveholders have been doing since our Revolution, and find 
that they have been exceeded in skill, enterprise and industry, by no peo- 
ple under the sun. They have settled a vast territory from the Allegha- 
ny to the La Platte—from the Rio Grande to the Ohio, contending all the 
while with blood-thirsty savages and a climate more to be dreaded than 
even those savages themselves—and are already producing a greater ag- 
ricultural surplus than any people in the world. They see too, that the 
condition of the white man is elevated and equalized, for the blacks per- 
form al! menial duties and occupy the place of servants. "he white 
laborers of the North think the existence of negroes at the North as free, 
or at the South as slaves, injurious to themselves. ‘They do not like the 
competition of human beings who have all the physical powers of men, 
with the wants only of brutes—Free Soilism pretty well represents and 
embodies this feeling. It is universal at the North, because the hostil- 
ity to negroes —the wish to get rid of their competition is universal there. 
It excludes Free negroes from California as well as slaves, showing that 
the Wilmot Proviso is directed against the negro race—not against slave- 
ry. This great movement which proposes to get rid of negroes, rather 
than of slavery is gathering strength every day, and so far as the Free 
negroes are concerned it must soon sweep them away, for neither the 
feelings nor the interests of any part of the community, except of a few 
crazy abolitionists, can be enlisted in their behalf. The slaves have mas- 
ters to. guard and protect them, and guard, protect and hold them they 
will, cost what it may. 

The Free negroes are no doubt an intolerable nuisance. They blight 
the prosperity of every village and of every country neighborhood where 
they settle. They are thieves from necessity, for nature has made them so 
improvident they cannot in health provide for sickness—in youth for old 
age—nor in summer for winter. Nature formed them for a climate where 
all their wants were supplied abundantly by her liberal hand at every sea- 
son. We knew their natures when we set them free. Should we blame 
them or censure ourselves? We knew they were not fitted for Liberty, 
and yet confered Liberty onthem. Our wiser ancestors made them slaves 
because as slaves they might be made civilized, useful and christian be- 
ings. We subject children till twenty-one years of age to the control of 
their parents, or appoint guardians for them. We subject wives to the 
dominion of their husbands—apprentices to their masters. We permit 
sailors and soldiers to sell their liberties for terms of years. We send. 
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«runinals to jails and penitentiaries, and lunatics to hospitals. In all these 
vases, we take away the liberties of the whites, either for the benefit of 
the individuals or for the good of society. Weact upon the principle that 
no one is entitled to liberty who will abuse it to the detriment of himself 
or of others. The Law curtailsand restricts the freedom of the wisest 
and the best;—the straight jacket and manacles of iron are applied to 
the weakest and most wicked. There is no perfect liberty with the 
whites, and every degree of slavery from law to straight jackets. The 
free blacks who most need the control of masters, guardians, curators or 
committees are left to the enjoyment of the largest liberty. Law alone is 
expected to control and regulate their conduct. We hadas well publish 
laws to our herds and flocks. Men to be governed by mere law, must 
possess great intelligence and have acquired habits of self-control and 
self-denial. The whites from 15 to 21 years of age lack not intelli- 
gence, but habits of self-control to fit them for government by law alone. 
The arbitrary will of the parent or guardian must be superadded to 
the mandates of the law, to save them from the indiscretions into which 
their feelings and their passions would lead them. The free negroes as 
a class, have less intelligence and less self-contorl than the whites over 
15 years of age. A good government graduates as nicely as is practica- 
ble each man’s liberty to his capacity for its enjoyment—it is obliged 
however to establish general rules, and thus occasions many cases of in- 
dividual hardship. The white male adults over twenty-one years of age 
are presumed to possess enough of virtue, intelligence and self-control, 
to be left with no other control than thatof the law—yet of those we 
meet with thousands who from habitual drunkenness, from excessive im- 
providence and extravagance, or from strong criminal propensities, are 
wholly unfitted for the government of mere law, and stand in need of the 
will of a superior to control their conduct, and save them from ruining 
themselves, their friends and families. On the other hand, we find many 
instances of wisdom and prudence among whites under 21 years of age, 
whom the law nevertheless, subjects to the control of guardians and 
parents often less wise, less virtuous and less prudent than themselves. 
In subjecting the free blacks to the will of white masters, fewer instan- 
ces of injustice of this kind would occur than now occur with the whites, 
because asa class, they are less fitted for self-government than the whites 
between the ages of 15 and 21. <A free negro! Why, the very term 
seems an absurdity. "Tis our daily boast and experience verifies it, that 
the Anglo-Saxons of America are the only people in the world fitted for 
freedom. The negroes’ is not human freedom, but the wild and vicious 
license of the fox, the wolf or the hawk. He is from the necessity of 
his nature a very Ishmelite, whose hand is against every man, and every 
man’s hand is against him. [tis as much the duty of government to take 
away liberty froin those who abuse it, as to confer it on those who use 
it properly. It practices every day, as we have shewn, on this principle 
in its treatment of the whites, and why should it hesitate to do so in re- 
gard to the blacks. It is the object and duty of government to protect 
men not merely from wrong and injustice from others, but from the con- 
sequences of their own vices, imprudence and improvidence. The hum- 
blest member of society no matter what the color of his skin has a right 
to this protection. “The experience of all ages and of all countries shows 


that this protection to a weaker race like the negro, living among a@ sw 
perior race, can only be given by bestowing on hima master whose 
will shali be the law. of his conduct, whose skill and foresight shalf 
amass and provide for him in sickness and in old age, and whose power 
shall shield him from the consequences of his own improvidence. The 
vassalage and serfdom of Europe—the slavery of America and the peon- 
age of Mexico, alike point to this as the natural and proper method of 
governing free negroes. The wisdom of the common law, and indeed 
of all ancient codes, distinctly teaches the same truth ; for guardians, par- 
ents, husbands, committees, and various officers are but masters by anoth- 
er name. They are all intended to supply in more or less degree, that 
want of self-control which unfits large classes of the whites for seli-gov-. 
ernment. But there is a peculiar necessity of some measure of this 
kind, with regard to the blacks, growing out of the antipathies of race. 
They are threatened with violent extermination. The fate of the Indians 
shows that they will be exterminated if they continue so uscless and so 
troublesome. Had the Indian been useful as a slave he would have 
survived and become a civilized and christian being; but he was found 
as useless, as troublesome and as intractable asa beast of prey, and has 
shared the fate of a beast of prey. The negro in the condition of 
slavery is a happy, contented and useful being. °Tis the state for which 
nature intended, and to which our ancestors quite as wise and virtuous 
as ourselves consigned him. We have fully and fairly tried the experi- 
ment of freeing him—we have witnessed its universal and deplorable fail~ 
ure, and it is now our right and our duty to listen to the voice of wis- 
dom and experience, and reconsign him to the only condition for which. 
he is suited. 
_ ‘There is anotherand an urgent reason why his very existence requires 
that he should be subjected to some modification of slavery. His lotis 
east among the Anglo-Saxon race, and what people can stand free compe- 
tition with that race. The Romans conquered England and the ancient 
Britons flourished and became civilized under theirrule. The Saxon, Dane 
and Norman came, and nothing remains to tell of the existence of the 
Britons but the names of a few rivers. The Indian is exterminated from 
Maine to Georgia—the Hindoos are perishing under British rule by mil- 
lions—the Spaniard is hardly heard of in Florida, and Peonage alone 
ean save the Mexican from annihilation. From the days of Hengirt and 
Horsa to those of Houston the same adventurous, rapacious, extermina~ 
ting spirit has characterised the race. Can the negro live with all his 
reckless improvidence under the shade of this Upas tree, whose deadly 
poison spares no otherrace? Is he fitted to compete with a people who, 
in the struggle of life, have outstripped and exterminated all other na~ 
tions with whom they have comein contact? No. Throwing out of 
view the signs of the limes, pregnant with growing hate and hostility to- 
the free negro, the experience of the past shows that his present con- 
dition is hopeless; but make him property and this same Anglo-Saxon 
will protect, guard and cherish him—for no people on earth love prop- 
erty more—will go greater lengths, so far as danger is concerned to ob~ 
tain it, or take better care of it alter it is obtained. 

We will not undertake to decide what degree or modifieation of ser- 
situde shall be adopted, but will suggest that peonage which is probably 
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one of its mildest forms, might be instituted. To attain this, it is only 
necessary to repeal so much of the common law as prevents a man’s 
parting with his personal liberty. Indeed the common law, in the cases 
of ‘soldiers and sailors, permits even white men to sell themselves and bind 
their persons for a term of years. Grant the same privilege to the Free 
negro at all times, and we think there will be few of them left free in ten 
years to come. They cannot now, we know from experience, obtain 
much more than half the yearly hire of slaves, because the hirer has no 
security that they will remain till the end of the year. Their improvi- 
dence and their desire to obtain the protection of some white man, would 
drive them all into contracts of this kind. The nuisance would thus be 
abated and in its place we should acquire a class of strong and healthy 
laborers. If this plan did not work well, the State authorities should at 
the beginning of each year, hire all those out who owned not enough 
property to support themselves. Part of the hires might be paid over to 
them and the balance retained as a fund to support the infants, the aged 
cand infirm here, or used as a means to send them all to Africa. If expe- 
rience showed that nothing short of absolute slaverv would meet the ex- 
igencies of the case, then give them a year’s notice to quit the State, or 
be sold into unconditional slavery. This last alternative would still 
place them ina situation of much greater security and comfort than 
they now anywhere enjoy, or can ever probably enjoy in a state of un- 
Jimited freedom. We think it a more humane measure and a more pol- 
itic one than to send themto Africa. If it be necessary, it must be right. 
Reducing men to slavery has been praciiced throughout all time, and by 
men as good and as wise as ourselves. Practised too, continually, upon 
men, much better, much wiser and much more suited for freedom than 
the negroes.—There is more of selfishness, less of exalted, chivalrous 
disinterested virtue in this utilitarian age, than in most of those with 
which we are acquainted, that have preceded it. We only 

Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to. 

Liberty is the great hobby of this money-making age, and the over- 
ruling argumentin its favor is borrowed from the arithinetic. “Free la- 
bor is more productive than slavelabor. It is cheaper to hire the laborer 
when you want him and turn him out to starve when you have done with 
him, than to buy a slave and support him through all the seasons of the 
year, and through all the periods of his life. Besides, the free man 
whose very life depends on it, will work harder than the slave, who is sure 
of a support, whether he works or not.” Since the slave-trade is abol- 
ished, which was a lucrative and favorite pursuit of the Yankees and 
English, those gentry have from the above interested calculations turned 
abolitionists. Our Southern patriots at the time of the Revoiution, find- 
ing negroes expensive and useless, became warm anti-slavery men. We, 
their wiser sons, having learned to make cotton and sugar, find slavery 
very useful and profitable, and think it a most excellent institution. We 
of the South advocate slavery, no doubt, from just as selfish motives, as 
induce the Yankees and English to deprecate it.—We have however, al- 
most all human and divine authority on our side of the argument. The 
Bible no where condemns, and throughout recognises slavery. Slavery 
has been so universal in the civilized world, and so little, if at all known 


among savages, that its occasional absence of late years in civilized na- 
tions, seems to indicate something wrong or rotten in their condition — 
The starving state of the poor in all such countries furnishes the solu- 
tion of the difficulty and indicates the character of the disease under 
which society is suffering. They have become too poor to have slaves 
whom the law would oblige them to support. We have never met with 
a Southern man of lafe years, who did not think slavery a blessing to the 
negro race. We have never heard a single white man maintain that this 
race was qualified for freedom, nor with one who did not complain of 
the free negroes as a nuisance. Now, how strange and inconsistent in 
us to permit men to remain free whose freedom is a curse to themselves 
and a nuisance to society. How cruel and unwise in us not to extend 
this blessing of slavery to the free negroes, which works so well with 
the slaves. Humanity, self-interest, consistency, all require that we 
should enslave the free negro. We enslave the whites whenever the 
good of the individual or of society requires it in the many instances we 
have cited, and leave the free negro to roam at large in liberty as untram- 
melled and unconstrained as that of the beasts of the field or birds of the 
air. They are restrained neither by the conventionalities of society, the 
bonds of religion, the laws of morality, the chain of marriage, the au- 
thority of parents or guardians, nor by the power of a master. They 
who are least fitted for liberty are scarcely subjected to any government 
control whatever. —_ OC 7 
But if they be qualified for liberty, so are our slaves, and we are acting 
morally wrong in retaining in bondage, beings who would be better off as 
freemen. The slaves if set free, would be just what the free negroes now 
are, and if that be a desirable condition, one better for them and for so- 
ciety than that they are now in, we ought to set about making free ne- 
groes of them. Both cases are before us—we have ample experience of 
the working of both. It is not enly our right, but our duty to cherish 
and encourage that condition of the negro race which works well—to 
abolish that which works badly. ot. < a 
_ The free negroes corrupt our slaves and make them less contented with 
their situation. Their competition is injurious to. our white laboring citi- 
zens. Their wants are so few and simple that when they do work, they 
will take lower wages than the white man can afford to receive ; besides 
it is as well the policy as the duty of the State to elevate the condition 
of her citizens, not to send them in the labor market with negroes for 
competitors. Let the negro always occupy a situation subordinate to the 
white man. North and South, every deviation from this policy leads to 
violence, in which the blacks are the sufferers. The law ‘cannot make 
negroes free if it would, because society will not tolerate it. The signs 
of the times North and South clearly show that the free negroes will be 
borne with no longer by society. If the subject be promptly attended to 
by State govermments, some disposition of them may be made consistent 
with humanity. If legislative action be delayed, the people in their pri- 
mary capacity, in vulgar parlance, mobs will take the case in hand.— 
We heard but recently that the people in one of our counties had given 
them notice to quit.. Quit! and go where? To be turned out and hunt- 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE FREE NEGROES: 


Is there any good reason why men should not be allowed to sell theit 
liberty? Is it wise, politic or humane, to prevent the man, who sees his 
family starving around him, from hiring himself so as to bind his Dey 
even for a day, a week ora month, to save himself and family from death ? 
Could the poor Irish sell themselves and families for a term of years, to 
the farmers of our Northwestern States, in order to pay their pasasge to 
this country, and secure them from want on their arrival. would there be 
any thing unwise or unmerciful in the laws which permitted it? The 
law did once permit it, for Virginia was in great part settled by indented 
servants, and by the descendants of girls bought up in J.ondon and sold 
to the planters here for wives. Indeed all women literally se'l their lib- 
erties when they marry, and very few repent of the bargain. Among the 
civilized States of autiquity, the right to sell ones liberty, we believe, was 
universal—Is it not a curtailment of liberty to deny the right? The 
starving poor would often think so. Tothe victim of intemperance who 
has just recovered from an attack of delirium tremens, such aright would 
be worth all the temperance societies in the world—His enervated will 
can no longer control him, and the law will not permit him to adopt the 
will of another. The law thus murders thousands annually, pretending 
all the while to guard and protect their rights. The Army, the Navy and 
the Merchant service are filled with men of this description. °’Tis the 
only refuge the law allows them. Those who were fitted for liberty 
would not sell it, or if in some moment of misfortune they did, they 
would buy that liberty again by the exercise of great economy and indus- 
try. The right to purchase their own liberty, has, in otner countries been 
‘a common pr rivilege of slaves. We mean that white men sold into sla- 
very would, if worthy of liberty, purchase their freedom. We do not 
advocate any change of the law that would permit them to part, even for 
a day, with their personal liberty. One of the objects in granting such 
privilege to free negroes, would be to draw a wider line of distinction be- 
tween the negroesand our white citizens. But in countries where there 
are no negroes, we can see no reason why the whites in all cases might 
not be allowed to sell their persons for short periods. Soldiers and Sail- 
ors are allowed to do so for the defence of the nation and the benefit of 
commerce. Domestic servants and farm hands would be benefitted them- 
selves, and their employers also benefitted, could they be hired by the 
year—at all events, every government that denies this privilege of selling 
one’s self, is bound to provide for its poor citizens, as well as masters pro- 
vide for their slaves. But all governments permit thousands of the poor 
to starve—in truth, every body seems to have taken it for granted that 
this provision of the law is right, without having taken the trouble to ex- 
amine into the reasons on ‘which it is founded. ‘The reasonsassigned by 
Blackstone in his commentaries are so false and puerile as to show that 
he had given no consideration to the ‘subject. The objection that a man 
may not sell himself, because slavery puts his life in his master’s hands is 
false as to m nodern slavery i in all civilized countries, and ’tis with this sla- 
very we and he too had to deal. The other objection that the slave’ 's pro- 


perty belongs to the master, is not a necessary or universal feature of 
slavery —We would not have it so in the case of the free negroes, when 
placed, as we hope they will be, in some modified condition of slavery. 
His third objection that the consideration accrues to the master is only 
true when the slave can hold no separate property. In most cases no 
consideration would be paid other than protection and support. Justice 
will compel us in some cases to pay hire for the free negroes, but we 
know from experience that morality forbids it. We hire a free negro by 
the year—we feed and clothe him, and he is anxious to continue with 
us another year. We know that he spends almost every cent of his 
hire in vice and debauchery, yet he is superior to his race generally, for 
he is honest and industrious. We pay him a third less hire than we 
would give for him had he the right to bind his person. Free negroes 
generally hire for litttle more than half what slaves do—liberty costs them 
dear. Whilst on this subject we would call attention to: a new kind of 
African slave trade that prevails in our neighborhoed; the free negro 
women hire out their children and bask in the sun idle and unemployed 
themselves. We tried to persuade some days since, a young negro man, 
who with his young wife were desperately poor that he would be better 
off as a slave, as he might expect soon to have a large family to support 
and could now scarce support himself. He quaintly replied, “that he 
then would hire out his children and live easy.” 

Blackstone treating of the relative position of master and servant, 
employs the following language: “The first sort of servants there- 
fore, acknowledged by the laws of England, are menial servants, so 
called from being intra menia, or domestics. The contract between 
them and their masters arises upon the hiring. If the hiring be gen- 
eral, without any particular time limited, the law considers it to be a 
hiring for a year, upona principle of natural equity that the servant 
shall serve and the master maintain him throughout aJl the revolu- 
tions of the respective seasons, as well when there is work to be done 
as when there is not—but the contract may be made for any longer or 
smaller term. All single men, between twelve years old and sixty, 
and married ones under thirty years of age—and all single womet 
between twelve and forty, not having any visible livelihood, are com- 
pellable by two justices to go out to service in husbandry or other 
specific trades for the promotion of honest industry, and no master 
can putaway his servant or servant leave his master, after being so re- 
tained, either before or at the end of his term, without a quarter's: 
warning; unless upon reasonable cause, to be allowed by a justice of 
the peace; but they may vart by consent, or make a special bargain.” 

Now a statute in our State, with regard to free negroes which should 
attain the ends contemplated by this English statute, would rid us of 
the nuisance. To attain those ends the contract of hiring should be 
fora year or longer period, and should bind the person. 

_ The Roman history contains a remarkable proof of the kindly and 
friendly relations which subordination of rank begets. The Plebeians. 
all became the clients or vassals of some patrician who was bound to 
advise, counsel and protect them. In all the vicissitudes of the Re- 
public during a lapse of six hundred years, we are told that nota single 
instance occurred. of faithlessness to this tie of inferior and superior. 
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The attachment between client and patron descended from father to 
son, and made one family of the protector and protected. How much 
more does the free negro need a patron than did the Roman. Curious 
speculators on society, seeing that hereditary distinctions of rank 
gradually disappear in nations, have concluded that these distinctions 
were all induced by conquest and difference of race. No length of 
time will wear out the distinction between blacks and whites—but pro- 
per subordination of the black to the white man, will be sure to pro- 
duce the usual attachment between lord and vassal, master and slave, 
protector and protected. The fate of the Gipsey race in England, 
shows the impossibility of governing half-civilized beings by mere 
law. The laws against them were numerous and bloody, and influ- 
enced their conduct no more than laws passed against crows and 
blackbirds. They heeded not the precepts and admonitions of the 
law, and have been exterminated by the avenging sword of the law. 
Such has been the fate of the Indians, and such will be the fate of the 
free negroes, if mobs, to the eternal disgrace of our country, do not 
anticipate the law. History furnishes but a single instance where ne- 
groes have been well governed without masters, and in that instance 
the rule was ten times more rigorous than that of the master. Tousaint, 
the president of Hayti, by a strict military surveillance, kept them at 
work on separate farms, and punished them capitally for the third of- 
fence of quitting the farm without a written permit. Succeeding ad- 
ministrations have relaxed the government till the whole Island is in 
a state of savage anarchy which invites and would justify another con- 
quest and recuction of the inhabitants to, that state of slavery for which 
alone they are fitted, and from which they so wickedly escaped. 

The great mortality, the vice and ignorance that prevail at the Brit- 
ish colony of Lisora Leone show that this attempt to improve the 
condition of the negro has resulted in consequences infinitely worse 
than slavery. Better governments at Liberia and Cape Palmas, have 
prevented so far the exhibition of so much gross vice and ignorance— 
but even in those colonies the mortality is so great as to deter those 
who value human life as the greatest of human blessings from encour- 
aging emigration to them. But if almost certain death from the cli- 
mate did not await the emigrant negroes, they must be extirpated by 
the savages, or extirpate the savages to make room for themselves.— 
No habitable part of Africa is unsettled, and the free blacks who go 
there in numbers must make room for themselves, sword in hand, as the 
whites did in America. We who maintain that it was a blessing to 
the negro to be brought from Africa and made a slave and a christian, 
are estopped from contending that it is also a blessing to set him free 
and send him back to become a savage and a Pagan. Between the 
two blessings, the middle passage on the inward trip and the climate 
of the coast on the return, few would survive to tell of their happiness. 

Let us try the experiment of hiring them by the year, and if that fail, 
sell them into unconditional slavery. Slavery is a blessing to the ne- 
gro—at all events it is better than the tender mercies of an American 
mob or an African cannibal, the Scylla and Charybdis which now 
threaten him. Slavery is too costly, too humane and merciful an in- 
stitution for France, England or New England. The free competi- 
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tion of labor and capital in those countries where labor is redundant, . 
is certain to bring the wages of labor down to the minimum amount 
that will support human life.. Theemployers of free laborers like the 
riders of hired horses, try to get the most possible work out of them, 
for the least hire. They boast of the low rates at which they procure 
labor, and still hold up their heads in society uncensured and unre- 
proved. No slaveholder was ever so brutal as to boast of the low wa-- 
ges he paid his slaves, to pride himself on finding and clothing them 
badly—neglecting the young, the aged, the sick and infirm; sucha 
man wonld be hooted from society as a monster. Society hardly tol- 
erates inhumanity to horses, much less to slaves. But disguise the 
process alittle and it is a popular virtue to oppress free white poor 
people. Get the labor of the able-bodied husband as cheap as you. 
can, and leave his wife, children and aged parents to starve,and you 
are the beau ideal of a man in England and New. England. Public 
opinion as well as natural feeling, requires a man to pay his slave high 
wages; the same public opinion commends your cleverness in paying 
low wages to free laborers, and nature and conscience oppose no ob-. 
stacles to the screwing process. 

Kine Lear. Take physic, pomp 3. 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel . 

That thou mayest shake the superflux to them, 

and show the heavens more just. 








Il. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE FREE NEGROES? 


- To say that free labor is cheaper than slave labor is to say that the 
slave is better off, so far as physical comfort is concerned than the free 
laborer. The wages of the free laborer exactly represent all the phy-- 
sical, material comforts he and his family can enjoy—the cost of slave 
labor consists (after the slaves are purchased) entirely of the comforts 
of life which the master gives to his slaves. The hirer of free labor- 
ers maintains the families of those laborers, in sickness and in health, 
in infancy and in. old age, .precisely as does the master his slaves— 
the only difference being that the free laborer expends the hire him- 
self for those purposes, whilst the master expends it for the slave. If 
free labor be cheapest, it.is because it costs the employer less to sup-- 
port the free laborer and his family, than it does the master to support 
his slaves. Price is the measure of things useful to man—if the slave’s 
labor costs more than the free man’s, he gets a larger measure of things 
useful to mankind.. Now this is exact or demonstrative reasoning, be- 
cause it treats of quantities of things physical or material, which ad-- 
mit of admeasurement—Mathematical certainty is attainable by argu- 
ment of this kind. We think, (granting our premises, that free labor 
is cheaper than slave labor,) we have attained this degree of certainty. 
We add asa corollary, that the slave’s physical condition is exactly so: 
much better than the free laborer’s, as the cost of slave labor cxceeds. 
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that of free labor. Now, as'to the relative moral-condition of the slave 
and the free laborer, reasoning of this kind cannot be employed at all, 
because we have to deal with things moral and metaphysical, in which 
there are no ascertainable quantities—no standard of admeasurement 
to appeal to. We can measure the physical comforts of life—such as 
food, raiment, &c., in various ways; but all of them, by the common, 
agreed standard of price—the amount of dollars and cents which they 
cost—but we cannot measure morality, virtue, hope, happiness, des- 
pair, &c. To illustrate, the slave feels secure for himself and family, 
of future comfortable maintenance,-but hopeless as to bettering his 
condition. The free laborer is harrowed with fears and apprehensions 
of the future, but along with these fears and apprehensions, entertains 
the hope of changing and improving his condition. In these cases we 
can get at no precise quantities—appeal to no standard of measure. 
to determine whether the attributes of slavery, or those of liberty are of 
greater quantity or value. We launch on a sea of moral or speculative 
reasoning, where we cannot approximate any thing like proof—each 
man’s taste will be the only arbiter, and de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum. We have inverted intentionally, the correct order of reasoning. 
We come in the last place to prove our premises; we knew the read- 
er would admit them till he saw the conclusions to which they infallibly 
fed—then many a reader will revolt at those premises, because they 
lead to what are in his mind, revolting conclusions. First then, free 
jabor is cheaper than slave labor, in a thickly settled country, else the 
European nations who sent slaves to America would have also em- 
ployed them at home; for it is notorious that asa general, almost an 
universal rule, farmers and other capitalists employ that labor which is 
‘cheapest. 

Secondly.—The slave-holding South is supplied by the North and 
other non-slaveholding countries, with all articles that can be made as 
well at the North as at the South—which proves that it is cheaper to 
employ free labor to make those articles and pay the expenses of trans- 
portation, than to have them made by slaves at home. 

Thirdly.—In all old countries, there is a superfluity of laborers, and 
they, in competing to get employment, under-bid each other, till wages 
reach the lowest point, that will support human existence—but the 
master is afraid so to depress the wages of his slave, else he might lose 
the slave. 

Fourthly.—The Puritan fathers and their immediate descendants 
were active slave-traders and slave-holders—their later posterity, neith- 
er more pious nor moral than their ancestors nor their Southern neigh- 
bors, liberated their slaves, we may fairly infer, because they found free 
labor cheaper. 

Fifthly.—{It has been generally admitted by the opponents of sla- 
very that free labor is cheaper. 

Having demonstrated that the physical condition of the slave is bet- 
ter than that of the free laborer, it remains only that we should apply 
this conclusion to the free negroes whom we propose to enslave — 
Their physical condition would be improved by slavery, and their mor- 
al condition could not be made worse, for unlike the white man, they 
fave no hope of changing and improving their condition: whilst free.— 
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They cannot escape from the class of common laborers—the whites 
above them oppose an insuperable barrier to their elevation. It is cer- 


tainly better to be a slave than a free laborer, without hope of improv- 
ing one’s condition. G. 


Norr.—We have left out the original cost of the slaves, in estima- 
ting the relative cheapness of slave and free, because formerly African 
slaves cost so little as not to have seriously influenced the preference 
given to free Jabor in Europe, and more recently our Northern States, 
after incurring that cost, found it cheaper to liberate the slaves and 
employ free labor. G. F. 


IV. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE FREE NEGROES? 


Has the State the rightto enslave them? Slavery is but a form of gov- 
ernment, and we have shewn it is the duty and practice of every State to 
adopt the degree of control and form of government as near as practica- 
ble to the capacity and necessity of each individual. Guardians are pro- 
vided for children, maste1s for apprentices, captains for sailors and soldiers, 
dark cells and hard work for convicts, and straight jackets for lunatics.— 
No one doubts that it is as well the right as the duty of government to 
make these provisions, and abridge or take away liberty from all white 
citizens who are not qualified to enjoy it. Every other form of govern- 
ment than that of slavery has signally failed in the case of the negro. He 
is an enemy to himself, and an intolerable pest and nuisance to society, 
wherever among the whites he is free. The abolitionists, failing in their 
efforts to free the slaves, have succeeded wonderfully in aggravating 
and embittering the natural hostility of the white and black race. They 
have prompted the free negroes to assert their equality with the whites, 
and in return for their insolence, the whites are ready to expel them from 
the land. But expulsion is now, at least, impracticable. If it ever suc- 
ceeds, it will require ages to complete it. In the mean time it is the right 
and duty of the State to enslave them, because experience has clearly 
proved that itis the only practicable mode of governing them. We de- 
prive them of no right, because no one, black or white, has a night to 
liberty who abuses it to the detriment of himself or of society. They 
have the right to the protection and care of masters, but the law denies 
them the exercise of that right in not permitting them to hire or sell them- 
selves. The common notion that liberty is good for man, is one of the 
most false and foolish that ever entered the human mind.—None but 
brutes and savages desire entire liberty. ‘The only free people in the world 
are the Digger Indians of the Valley of the Great Salt Lake and the Aus- 
tralians of New Holland; they know nothing of government, of socie- 
ty, of castes, of classes, or of subordination of rank—eoch man digs for 
worms and climbs for birds’ eggs on his own hook; they are perfectly 
free, famished and degraded. We admire and love liberty coupled with 
happiness as muchas any one. We pine with the caged bird and rejoice 
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with the free warblers of the grove and the forest. ‘The sportive gaim- 
bols of the colt fill us with pleasure. 
Que velut latis equa trima campis 
Ludit exultim metuit que tang. : 

Nature has fitted such creatures for liberty; but of cold, shivering, naked, 
houseless, starving liberty, the liberty of the prodigal son and the free ne- 
gro, we entertain much the same opinion that Falstaff did of Honor :— 
» What is honor? A word. Whatisin that wordhonor? What is that 
honor? Air. A trimreckoning!—Who hath it? He who died o’ Wednes- 
dav. Doth he feelit? No. Doth he hearit? No. Is it insensible 
then: Yea. to the dead. But it will not live with the living—therefore 
I'll none of it. Honor is a mere scutcheon and so ends my catechism.” 
As civilization advances liberty recedes. ‘The Cossacks of Russia are a 
thousand times more free than the enlightened inhabitants of the 
city of New York. The Cossacks living far from government, and 
having little property, are scarcely aware that a government exists. ‘The 
enlightened citizen of New York daily feels the operation of the laws 
of the Union, the laws of the State, and the laws of the corporation ; he 
is probably a member of a church, aclub, of a Masonic society, and of 
the board of trade—he is controlled in his conduct by the rules, regula- 
tions and laws of all these institutions; besides, he is the slave of fash- 
ion, and eannot like the savage, dress and appear as he pleases: he has a 
wife and children to sttend to and provide for, and all his spare moments: 
must be devoted to them. Does such a man enjoy one moment of lib- 
erty ? No; every moment has its appropriate duties, which he must sla- 
vishly perform, or he isa disgraced man. It is true, his slavery is self-im- 
posed in a great measure. ‘This only shews that civilized man does not 
desire liberty. Vas there ever a white savage—we mean one of the Cau- 
casion race—except the wild Boy of Hanover? The Greeks and Ro- 
mans were very lavish of the term Barbarian, but we doubt whether they 
ever saw a savage. Herodotus treats of men without heads and with 
eyes in their breasts, in Africa, but says not a word of men with black 
skins and woolly heads His learnmg, which embraces on this subject 
all known by his countrymen, only extended to the limits of civilization. 
Have the whites been civilized in some degree from the days of Noah, 
or did civilization in the middle ages spread with electric speed through 
Norway, Sweden, Lapland and Russia? It matters not which proposi- 
tion be true. The white race has either been always civilized or has 
evinced a remarkable aptitude to adopt civilization; they required no mis- 
sionaries and colonization societies to civilize them. 

Alexander Everett, a northern gentleman, in a work on America, con- 
tends that civilization had its birth with the negroes, and that the rest of 
the world derived it from them. Jn locating the birth place of civiliza- 
tion. he very nearly concurs with a majority of the learned. The records 
of history and the remains of art alike designate the banks of the lower 
Nile as the cradle of civilization. For four thousand years certainly the 
negro race has been in immediate contact with civilization. A dense popu- 
lation without interruption or interval, for ages before the time of Pha- 
roah and Moses, extendedalong the Nile from the Pyramids and Thebais 
to the negroes along the white Nile. Between Thebais and the negroes 
an interval of a few hundred miles was settled by people of Arabic de- 
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scent—a people from the days of Abraham always more or less civilized. 
Yet with all the advantage of contact with civilization for four thousand 
years, not a single negro was ever reclaimed from his savage state till he 
was caught, tied, tamed and domesticated like the wild ox or the wiid 
horse. Talk of sending missionaries to sucha people! Why millions of 
missionaries have been side by side with them for four thousand years, 
and none but the slave dealer ever made a convert. War, pestilence and 
famine are the bast missionaries to teach civilization, (except the con 
junction of a thin skin and a hard frost) for necessity is the mother of 
invention, civilization but accumulated invention, and war, pestilence and 
famine the great necessities which prompt men to invent, and teach them 
to remember and improve what they invent. A people so imbecile in in- 
tellect or so improvident as not to be civilized by these great necessities, 
can only be civilized by slavery. The horse and ox will not willingly 
submit to the yoke to provide for the exigencies of winter, however el- 
oquently you discourse them on the necessity and propriety of such con- 
duct; no more will the negro. A crazy poet or an Irish orator (in love 
with universal emancipation) would permit the horse and the negro to 
Juxuriate in liberty in the summer and starve in winter. Not so a sensi- 
sible Englishman and profound philosopher like Carlyle, to whom we 
-are‘indebted for this illustration. He thinks the liberated negroes in the 
‘West Indies are no more operated on in the regulation of their lives, by 
‘reason, than the horse or the ox. But like the ox and ass the negro may 
‘be domesticated, he is not like the Indian of America, an animal ferce 
‘nature. Tne Indian, like the savage races of Canaan, is doomed to ex- 
‘termination, and those who most sympathise with his fate would be the 
‘first to shoot him if they lived on the frontier. God did not direct his 
«chosen people to exterminate all races; such as were fit for slaves, they 
-were ordered to make slaves of. Despite the mawkish sensibility of the 
sage, practical men are, without the aid of immediate revelation, pursuing 
‘the same course; they slay the Indians hip and thigh, as in the days of 
Moses and Joshua, and enslave the negroes. “There isnothing new un~ 
der the sun.” Thisisall right, because it is necessary. Father Bacchus 
(when drunk no doubt,) and the last exhibitor of wild beasts in New 
York (Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, auri sacra fames) drove lions to their 
cars; yet lions to-day are as useless and ferocious, as in the days of Bac- 
chus—and the Indian of to-day is as fierce and wild as those who met 
Columbus on the beach. 
: ‘Like the fox, 
Who, ever so tame, so cherished and locked up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors.” 

In his proper sphere, we love and respect the negro. He is eminently 
docile, imitative and parasitical. He will not go to Liberia, nor to the 
West Indies, because he hss too much good sense to trust his fate toa 
community of negros. He knows he is the ivy and would cling to the 
white oak not to the ivy for support. He respects as we do some of the ab- 
olitionits, because many of them are men who will raake any sacrifice of 
their time and money to achieve what they think right. They are crazy 
Quixotes no doubt, but their high aims and lofty disinterestedness make 
them far more respectable than they would be as plain plodding farmers of 
La Mancha. Don Quixote mad, 1s the noblest, because the most caival- 
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rous and disinterested of all the heroes of Epic poetry, he is but a dri- 
velling penitent dotard when he recovers. We would as soon stopa 
crusader or a fox hunter in mid career and prove to him the felly of 
his pursuit, as cure these abolitionists of their modness. Such illusions 
afford so much higher pleasure than the sober realities of life, that it is 
the part of true philosophy to cherish, not dispel them. Much the lar- 
ger portion of the abolitionists are, however, men of very different char- 
acter,—Catalines and Jack Cades, men of desperate fortunes and despe- 
rate morals, who make as fierce war on landed property at home as they 
do on slavery abroad. The negroes despise the Clay clique of Coloni- 
zationists, because believing slavery morally wrong, they have not the 
courage to say so, nor the justice to give the slave up. If slavery be 
wrong the abolitionists are right. We say to the colonizationists, you 
cannot send the free negroes away. They have felt the coming storm, 
they have inter-married with the slaves, they have hired themselves to the 
farmers, and cling and cluster about the penates at the very horns of the 
domestic altar. 

Hic Hecuba, et nate necquiquam altaria circum 

Precipites atra, ceu tempestate Columbe 

Condensz, et Divum amplexz semulacra tenebant. 

No ruthless Pyrrhus shall tear them thence. ‘l'bey are they guests 
of the farmer, and the Turk holds not hospitality half so sacred as the 
Southern farmer. His house is his castle, which he will defend to the last 
extremity againstall intrusion. The barons of Runimede, have their ex- 
act prototype in the Southern farmer. Better beard the lion in his den 
than touch any thing that has entered the sacred precinct of his farm. 

But the free negro is not only the guest, he is for the time the property 
of the farmer, and Shakspeare has well expressed the English sense of 
property, from the lips of an Italian speaking of his wife : 

Petruchio,—I will, be master of what is my own, 
She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing, 

And here she stands ; touch her whoever dare. 

' Thus will the farmer defend the free negro who has selected him for: 
Kis patron and master. Whilst on the subject of Shakespeare, we would 
invite those who think that slavery degrades the character of the slave: 
to read the play of “As you like it.” They will find old Adam a more: 
elevated character than any anti-slavery man that ever lived,—and the: 
character is true to nature. 

¢¢Adam,—Master go on, and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty.” 

Equality begets universal envy, meanness, and uncharitableness,—sla- 
very elevates and purifies the sentiments of master and slave. 

To retum from this digressiou, very many of the free negroes alarmed 
by the portentous signs of the times, threatening them with extermiua- 
tion or expulsion, have attached themselves to white masters. Will our 
legislators sanction and encourage these contracts, or will they send them 
allto Africa? Suppose the project succeeds and all the free negroes are- 


ceed off, how long will it. be before we are called to send off our slaves. 
also? 
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Northern abolition quieted and the free negroes sent off, may not grad- 
nal emancipation rear its head and prove a worse enemy, because a do- 
mestic one, than any with which we havehad to contend? But a small 
portion of the Southern press even now undertakes to justify slavery, to 
maintain that itis right in the abstract, morally right, that it is expedient 
or profitable. Will not this press, when foreign interference is quieted, and 
the free negroes removed, become the advocate of gradual emancipation ? 
As they say not a word to justify slavery, we presume they think it wrong, 
and if so, it is their duty as conscientious men to embrace the first sate 
occasion to get rid of it. 

The abolitionists themselves furnish the most conclusive evidence that 
slavery must exist in every society until human nature itself is changed. 
Nay, they propose to change all man’s nature in order to fit him for that 
social equality, that community of property, and of other things more 
sacred than property, which they would erect on the rums of our pre- 
sent system of society. The Ohio ladies hate slavery, and seeing that 
marriage brings about one of the forms of slavery, to be consistent, they 
will have no more marriages after the old fashion. Separate property too, 
gives power to those who hold property to command the labor of those 
who hold none.—‘Property,” say they, “is a thief!’? and must be abol- 
ished. The kible commands wives to obey their husbands, and slaves 
their masters ; the Bible must be cast into the flames! Christianity and 
Socialism are deadly enemies. But after all the institutions of society 
are destroyed, families abolished, churches demolished, the Bible burnt, 
and property held in common, still they have the candor to admit that 
the selfishness of human nature would fora time disturb the harmonious 
working of their system. They promise us, however, that a few gener- 
ations would change and perfect man’s nature; and then Socialism would 
work admirably. At the end of the time we suspect they would become 
converts to the sage reflection of Christopher North: “There is a great 
deal of human nature in man!” We treat the abolitionists and socialists 
as identical, because they are notoriously the same people, employing the 
same arguments and bent on the same schemes. Abolition is the first 
step in Socialism; the former proposes to abolish negro slavery, the lat- 
ter all kinds of slavery—religion, government, marriage, families, prop- 
erty—nay, human natureitself. Yet the former contains the germ of the 
latter, and very soon ripens into it; Abolition is Socialism in its infancy. 
Ladies of Ohio! Horace Greely! Socialists of France! Is it not so? 

Port Royar, Va. G. F. 


